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reform imposed a substantial burden on the treasury; and the outbreak of the Napoleonic wars, followed by the rapid deterioration in the state of public finance and the depreciation of the ruble, put an effective check on educational activities. Enrollment in secondary schools and universities was encouraged (although, as will appear later, not very successfully) by the decree of August 6, 1809, which made promotion in the hierarchy of civil servants conditional on the passing of an examination or the holding of a university degree, The primary task of the authorities, however, was to provide the schools with teachers. Russia's only teachers7 college, founded in St. Petersburg in 1786, had closed its doors in 1801. It was revived in 1803 and after several transformations became in 1819 the University of St. Petersburg. Two new universities were established at Kazan and at Kharkov; although they received their charters as early as November 5, 1804, they bore for a number of years little resemblance to institutions of higher learning. The primary object of a university, as defined in 1804, was to train government employees, whereas the advancement of science, which was stipulated among the duties of the professors, was relegated to a subordinate place. Each university comprised four departments (or faculties): moral and political science, physics and mathematics, medicine, languages and literature. In their internal organization the universities enjoyed, in theory, complete autonomy. Academic corporations were independent of the authorities, elected their own officers, and had their own courts, which enjoyed comprehensive jurisdiction. In practice, however, autonomy, which had been borrowed from the statutes of German universities, remained a dead letter. The curators and other administrative officials paid little attention to the provisions of the charters and treated the members of the academic corporations as their subordinates. The conflict between the faculty members and the government entered an acute stage after 1816, when Golitsin was appointed minister of education. The tide of extreme reaction sweeping over Europe, which found its expression in the policies of the Holy Alliance, moved Alexander and his lieutenants to start a crusade against the allegedly liberal, ungodly, and revolutionary tendencies in Russian higher schools. University teaching was to be brought in line with the principles of Christianity as interpreted by the tsar, Golitsin, and their mystically inclined friends of the Bible Society. Michael Magnify, Speransky's former collaborator who had since recanted